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INTRODUCTION  AND  HISTORICAL  NOTES. 

The  St.  Gothard  Railway,  that  mighty  highway  of  travel  and 
commerce,  forcing  its  way  through  the  central  range  of  the  Alps 
and  connecting  by  bands  of  steel  the  basin  of  the  rushing  Rhine 
with  that  of  the  Po,  was  opened  to  traffic  in  1882. 

Since  the  first  train  made  its  memorable  journey  over  this 
line,  it  has  been  so  besieged  by  throngs  of  travellers  and  in- 
undated with  merchandise  that  its  great  importance  as  a  means 
of  communication,  not  only  between  the  countries  of  Europe,  but 
also  between  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  Ever  since  its  opening,  the  road 
has  enjoyed  that  signal  repute  attained  only  by  railways  of  the 
superior  type,  no  less  by  reason  of  the  courageousness  of  its 
construction  and  comfort  of  its  appointments,  than  by  the  su- 
premacy of  its  organization  and  marked  excellence  of  its  service. 

Connecting  the  lines  of  central  and  western  Germany,  of  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  eastern  and  northern  France,—  and  by  means 
of  the  latter  the  extended  network  of  the  English  railways, — 
with  those  of  Italy  by  the  most  direct  route,  the  St.  Gothard 
Railway  throbs  and  pulsates  with  the  traffic  it  has  promoted  be- 
tween near  and  far-distant  lands.  By  its  aid,  goods  otherwise 
doomed  to  forego  their  proper  markets,  attain  their  true  trade 
value,  and,  thus  transported  to  the  purchasing  public  of  other 
lands,  advance  the  welfare  of  the  country  of  their  origin.  Weeks 
before  the  snow  has  left  the  ground  in  the  German-speaking 
districts,  beauteous  flowers,  vegetables  and  luscious  southern  fruit 
make  their  appearance  in  the  northern  markets,  brought  thither 
by  the  railway  from  the  fields  of  sunny  Italy  where  Spring  has 
long  since  exercised  its  beneficial  influence. 

Traversing  regions  world-famed  for  their  natural  beauties 
and  for  the  grandeur  of  the  majestic  Alps,  where  charming  lakes 
lie  cradled,  the  St.  Gothard  Railway  brings  closer  to  the  northern 
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traveller  the  land  of  his  dreams,  lovely  Italy.  A  few  hours  suf- 
fice for  those  who  desire  to  escape  the  fogs  of  the  North  to 
reach  the  mild  shores  of  the  sunny  South.  —  Thus  the  St.  Gothard 
Railway  deserves  not  only  admiration  as  a  technical  masterpiece, 
but,  like  every  great  influence  that  makes  for  civilization,  the 
gratitude  of  mankind  as  well. 

* 
The    Romans    were    not   familiar   with    the    way    over    the 
Gothard ;   to    reach    Helvetia   and    Germania,    they   crossed   by 
means  of  the  passes  of  Valais  and  the   Rhaetian  Alps.     It  ap- 
pears  from    the    oldest    document   known   to   us   in   which   the 


Lake  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons  (Burgenstock). 


Gothard  is  mentioned  that  in  the  middle  of  the  XIII^''  century 
the  pass  already  had  been  frequented  by  pilgrims  for  some  time. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  warriors,  hastening  to  aid  Friedrich  II, 
of  Hohenstaufen,  crossed  the  Gothard  from  Schwyz  to  Faenza. 


Lake  of  Lugano  (Monte  San  Salvatore). 


Following  the  pilgrims  and  men-at-arms  came  merchants  from 
Lucerne,  Ziirich  and  Basel,  who  formed  trade  alliances  and  en- 
tered into  contracts  with  the  rich  towns  of  fertile  Lombardy, 
Como,  Bergamo,  Milan  and  many  others. 

On  several  occasions  in  the  course  of  the  XV*^  century,  the 
martial  allies,  the  "Eidgenossen",  crossed  the  pass  as  conquerors, 
and  gradually  despoiled  the  Dukes  of  Milan  of  their  dominions 
in  the  valleys  south  of  the  Gothard  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the 
magnificent  lakes,  while  at  the  commencement  of  the  XVI***  cent- 
ury, the  intervention  of  the  ever-ready  Swiss  soldiery  in  the 
mighty  battles  between  the  Milanese  reigning  house  of  Sforza 
and  the  French  kings  frequently  rendered  the  outcome  decisive. 
These  Italian  campaigns  resulted  in  the  defense  and  extension 
of  the  Swiss  domains  south  of  the  Gothard,  and  it  is  this  re- 
gion, won  after  costly  conflicts,  that  to-day  constitutes  the  Italian- 
speaking  Swiss  Canton  of  Ticino. 


Originally  the  Gothard  pass  was  merely  a  rugged  and  nar- 
row mountain  path  that  gradually  widened  into  a  mule-track  over 
which  merchandise  was  borne  by  beasts  of  burden.  It  was  not 
until  the  early  part  of  the  XIX**'  century  that  the  pass  was  made 
accessible  to  vehicles  and  the  highway  constructed  that  to  this 
day  still  remains  a  fine  example  of  a  well-built  mountain  road. 


Lake  Maggiore  (Borromean  Isles). 

Under  the  most  favourable  conditions  four  days  was  the  time  re- 
quired to  pass  from  Lucerne  to  Milan,  while  inclement  weather, 
snow-drifts  or  avalanches,  would  frequently  force  the  traveller  to 
take  refuge  in  some  scanty  shelter  or  inadequate  retreat  where 
he  might  be  obliged  to  remain  for  days. 

But  now,  happily,  all  that  is  changed.  Leaving  Basel  by  the 
Gothard  express  at  7  in  the  morning,  Zurich  at  8  or  Lucerne  at  9, 
the  traveller  is  enabled  early  the  same  afternoon  to  gaze  in  ad- 
miration upon  the  marble  cathedral  of  Lombardy's  chief  city,  Milan. 


The  extraordinary  importance  of  the  St.  Gothard  Railway  as  a 
medium  of  international  traffic  may  be  appreciated  after  a  glimpse 
into  the  preliminary  history  of  the  undertaking.  The  fact  that 
Germany  and  Italy  were  equally  as  interested  in  the  tunnel  proj- 
ect as  Switzerland  itself,  caused  the  latter  to  refrain  from  enter- 
ing upon  the  execution  of  the  work  without  their  aid.  After  te- 
dious conferences,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  these  three  countries 
in  1871,  providing  for  subventions  "a  fonds  perdu"  to  be  granted 
by  the  contracting  parties.  The  share  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land was  fixed  upon  at  £"  800,000  each  and  that  of  Italy 
^1,800,000.  During  the  process  of  construction,  however,  these 
sums  were  found  to  be  insufficient,  and  a  material  increase 
was  necessary,  so  that,  eventually,  Germany  participated  with 
^  1,200,000  in  the  costs,  Switzeriand  with  J^  1,240,000  and  Italy 
with  £  2,320,000. 

In  September,  1872,  operations  were  commenced,  and  on 
February  29'^^  jggo^  after  neariy  eight  years  of  continuous,  strenu- 


On  the  Lake  of  Como. 
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ous  and  dangerous  work,  the  piercing  of  the  giant  tunnel  was 
accomplished.  But  Fate  denied  to  the  courageous  leader  of  the 
titanic  task,  Louis  Favre,  of  Geneva,  the  satisfaction  of  reaping 
the  fruit  of  his  labours, —  eight  months  before  its  completion  he 
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The  Milan  Cathedral. 

fell  a  victim  to  the  close,  heavy  air  of  the  tunnel  and  passed 
away  of  heart  disease  in  the  arms  of  his  companion.  The  tunnel 
itself  serves  as  an  appropriate  monument  to  his  achievement. 

With  the  completion  of  boring  operations,  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  entire  undertaking  was  assured,  and  work  was  rapid- 
ly pushed  to  a  conclusion  so  that  the  formal  inauguration  fol- 
lowed on  May  23""*^,  1882,  while  a  few  days  later,  on  June  1^*,  the 
line  was  opened  to  general  traffic  and  the  St.  Gothard  Railway 
became  a  valued  servant  of  the  public  good. 
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CONNECTING   LINE   FROM  SCHAFFHAUSEN 
VIA  ZURICH  TO  ARTH-GOLDAU. 

At  Thayngen  the  train  from  Stuttgart  crosses  the  Swiss  bound- 
ary and,  after  a  short  journey,  reaches  the  old  Rhine  town  of 
Schaffhaiisen.  Formerly  a  Free  City  of  Germany,  it  is  to-day  the 
capital  of  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Schaffhausen,  remaining  one  of 


Schaffhausen. 

those  few  Swiss  towns  that  still  retain  to  a  great  degree  their 
ancient  and  picturesque  characteristics.  From  its  green  vine-clad 
slopes,  the  medieval  fortress  of  Munot  still  extends  its  protecting 
ramparts  over  the  confusion  of  jutting  roofs  and  artistic  frescoes 
of  the  houses  below. 


From  Schaffhausen  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Neiihausen, 
the  road  follows  closely  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  rapidly  approach- 
ing that  famous  spot  where  the  bed  of  the  stream  sinks  suddenly 
into  the  depths,  while  the  surging  mass  of  water,  raging  and  roar- 
ing, crashes  and  plunges  over  the  rocks  forming  the  widely  re- 


The  Falls  of  the  Rhine  near  Schaffhausen. 

puted  Falls  oj  the  Rhine.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Schiller 
cannot  fail  to  recall  the  poet's  words :  "Und  es  wallet  und  siedet 
und  brauset  uhd  zischt,  wie  wenn  Wasser  mit  Feuer  sich  mengt." 

But  the  train  flies  on  !  Now  through  German,  again  through 
Swiss  territory,  until  at  Eglisau  the  Rhine  is  traversed,  past  com- 
fortable Biilach,  through  tracts  rich  in  the  finest  of  meadows  and 
orchards,  as  far  as  the  junction  at  Oerllkon,  with  its  far-famed 
machine  shops,  where  our  line  unites  with  that  from  the  Lake 
of  Constance,  via  Winterthur,  and  now  pushes  onward  towards 
its  goal,  the  interior  of  Switzerland. 

Our  view  of  the  approaching  city  is  still  hidden  by  a  low 
hill.    The  train  enters  a  short  tunnel,  and,  bursting  again  into 
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the  light  of  day,  we  are  offered  the  charming  picture  of  Zurich, 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  Switzerland,  lying  outstretched  be- 
low us.  Partly  embracing  the  basin  of  the  lustrous  lake,  and 
skirting  the  waters  of  the  limpid  Limmat,  it  extends  from  the 
wooded  heights  of  the  Ziirichberg  to  the  foot  of  that  mount  of 
pleasing  prospects,  the  Uetliberg.  And  beyond  the  city  the  gaze 
strays  to  the  blue  lake  and  its  delightful  shores  abounding  in 
villages,  villas  and  artistic  residences,  to  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, until  at  last  it  rests  upon  the  snowy  whiteness  of  that  won- 
derful Alpine  chain  of  the  mountains  of  eastern  and  central 
Switzerland  forming  the  magic  background  of  this  entrancing 
scene. 


Ziirich. 

The  train  thunders  across  the  iron  bridge  spanning  the 
Limmat,  and  gradually  comes  to  a  standstill  in  the  imposing 
hall  of  the  principal  railway  station  of  Zurich. 

Zurich,  with  its  180,000  inhabitants,  by  far  the  largest  city 
of  the  Confederation,  is  also  the  centre  of  Swiss  commerce  and 
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culture.  The  extraordinary  development  of  the  city  in  recent 
years  may  be  ascribed  not  only  to  its  favourable  location,  but  to 
its  great  industries  more  particularly  those  of  the  cotton,  silk  and 
metal  branches,  whose  products  may  be  admired  in  the  show 
windows  and  business  houses  of  its  typical  main  street,  a  throb- 
bing artery  of  commercial  activity. 

In  the  history  of  intellectual  progress,  Zurich  more  than  once 
played  an  important  part.  Through  Ulrich  Zwingli,  the  eloquent 
preacher  of  the  Grossmiinster,  the  Reformation  was  launched 
upon  its  victorious  career  through  half  of  Switzerland.  The  liter- 
ary discussions,  led  by  Bodmer  and  Breitinger,  in  the  XVII I^'* 
century,  drew  the  attention  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  Classical 
period  to  Zurich,  while  in  modern  times  the  city  points  with 
justifiable  pride  to  its  distinguished  sons,  Gottfried  Keller  and 
C.  F.  Meyer,  whose  productions  have  graced  German  literature. 

Zurich,  too,  is  the  seat  of  an  excellent  university  as  well  as 
a  technical  school,  the  Swiss  Federal  Polytechnicum,  elementary 
and  advanced  schools, —  all  institutes  of  learning  worthy  of  the 
birth-place  of  Pestalozzi,  the  famous  educator.  The  Polytechnicum, 
University  and  the  interesting  Swiss  National  Museum,  contain 
valued  collections  of  great  scientific  and  artistic  worth.  Excel- 
lent opera  and  theatres,  a  profusion  of  concerts  in  the  celebrated 
Tonhalle,  together  with  a  variety  of  other  artistic  attractions,  aid 
in  bestowing  upon  Zurich  its  brilliancy  and  distinction  as  a  city 
of  culture  and  refinement.  These  manifold  facilities  for  educa- 
tion and  pleasure  combined  with  the  splendour  of  its  situation 
and  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings  render  Zurich  most  desirable 
for  a  delightful  sojourn. 

In  a  broad  curve  the  railway  rounds  the  western  part  of  the 
town,  crosses  the  Enge,  a  suburb  of  fine  villas,  and  then  con- 
tinues southward  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Ziirich. 
Pretty  towns  and  villages,  humming  with  trade  and  industry, 
ornament  its  vine-clad  shores.  In  Thalwll,  our  line  separates 
from  that  which  leads  along  the  lake  to  Chur  and  the  Arlberg, 
and  climbs  the  heights  near  Horgen.  Gradually  the  vista  broad- 
ens, the  enraptured  eye  beholds  the  highlands  of  Toggenburg 
and  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Glarner  Alps.  Far  out  in  the 
lake  arises  the  form  of  a  green  islet  upon  which  a  white  dot  is 
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visible,—  it  is  the  idyllic  Ufenaii  with  its  tiny,  ancient  church, 
where  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  the  gifted  and  courageous  champion 
of  Free  Thought,  fleeing  from  the  wrath  of  his  embittered  op- 
ponents in  Germany,  found  by  Zwingli's  aid  an  asylum,  where, 
broken  in  both  mind  and  body,  he  soon  was  released  from  his 
earthly  ills. 

We  speed  through   two  tunnels,   rather   longer  than   those 


Swiss  National  Museum  at  Zurich. 


previously  passed,  while  behind  us  lie  the  wooded  heights  that 
separate  the  basins  of  the  two  lakes  of  Zurich  and  Zug.  Out 
of  the  quiet  wooded  valley  we  enter  a  fair  pastoral  district, 
rich  in  fruit-trees  and  flourishing  farms,  in  the  midst  of  which 
lies  Baar,  a  cheerful  town,  its  industrious  inhabitants  busy  with 
trade  and  handicraft.  Now  we  reach  Zug,  the  capital  of  the 
Canton  Zug,  whose  medieval  character  and  lovely  situation  on 
the  glittering  lake  form  a  picture  worthy  of  its  beauteous  natu- 
ral frame.  Defiant  watch-towers  bear  silent  witness  to  the  city's 
valiant  past,  for  the  town  was  a  member  of  the  old  Confeder- 
ation, and,  though  small  in  size,  took  no  mean  part  in  the  ac- 
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tivities  of  those  zug. 

stirring  times.    The  towers 
of  the  numerous  churches  and  cloisters  en- 
hance the  view. 

The  journey  continues  through  the  prosperous  country  along 
the  border  of  the  lake.  Yonder,  opposite  Zug,  at  the  north- 
western border  of  the  shimmering  stretch  of  water,  lies  Cham, 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  condensed  milk.  Nearer  and  nearer 
the  broad  bulk  of  the  Rigi  approaches ;  to  the  right,  but  consid- 
erably in  the  background,  Pilatus  rears  his  rugged  head^  while 
from  the  south  beckon  the  white  pinnacles  of  the  Urner  Alps,— 
a  brilliant  and  wondrous  scene.  Past  the  little  village  of  WalchwU 
we  now  come  to  the  end  of  the  lake,  where,  at  the  southern- 
most point  of  the  blue  waters,  rests  trim  Arth.  In  a  very  few 
minutes  our  train  connects  at  Arth-Goldau  with  the  trunk  line 
of  the  Gothard  Railway  from  Lucerne. 
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CONNECTING  LINE  FROM  BASEL  TO 
LUCERNE. 

There  where  the  green  Rhine  on  its  westward  way  suddenly 
bears  towards  the  north,  close  to  the  German-Swiss  boundary, 
rises  the  proud  and  ancient  university  and  commercial  city  of 
Basel,    "the   Portal   of   Switzerland",   as   it  is  frequently  styled. 


Basel. 


From  the  rich  industrial  and  trading  towns  of  northern  and 
western  Germany,  from  Holland  and  Belgium,  from  England 
and  northern  France,  the  mighty  streams  of  trade  and  travel  tow- 
ards Switzerland  and  southern  Europe  unite  at  Basel,  after  con- 
verging upon  the  main  lines  of  traffic  on  the  left  and  right  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  Here,  too,  another  important  line  connecting  with 
Great  Britain  and  Paris,  but  which  enters  Swiss  territory  at  Delle, 
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meets,  and,  passing  the  interesting  towns  of  Porrentruy,  St.  Ur- 
sanne  and  Delemont,  continues  through  the  picturesque  valley  of 
the  Birse.  Thus  Basel  becomes  the  junction  for  traffic  destined 
for  Italy  via  the  Gothard. 

Graceful  bridges  span  the  broad  stream  and  connect  Great- 
Basel  with  Little-Basel,  as  parts  of  the  town  are  called.  From  the 
Wettstein  bridge,  the  uppermost  of  the  sturdy  stone  spans,  we 
enjoy  an  extensive  view  of  the  majestically  flowing  Rhine  and 
of  both  its  banks.  To  the  left  lies  the  old  city,  its  picturesque 
old  Germanic  buildings,  the  University  and  Miinster ;  to  the  right, 
modern  Basel,  an  alert  manufacturing  city—  to  the  left  is  the 
Basel  renowned  as  an  abode  of  Culture,  a  trusty  guardian  of 
Art  and  Knowledge ;  to  the  right  is  the  Basel  of  business,  the 
factory  town  busily  engaged  in  distributing  the  products  of  its 
world-famed  silk  and  chemical  industries. 

The  city  is  rich  in  architectural  beauties,  stately  memorials 
of  the  splendours  of  its  historical  past,—  the  Rathaus,  or  coun- 
cil hall,  the  Barfiisser  church,  the  Elizabeth  church,  the  Gothic 
cathedral  with  its  interesting  sculptures,  all  of  which  merit  care- 
ful scrutiny.  Impressive,  handsome  private  villas,  palatial  school- 
houses,  no  less  than  the  rare  art  treasures  with  which  the  mu- 
seums are  filled,  reflect  the  wealth  of  Basel.  The  names  of 
Holbein  and  Bocklin  indicate  the  importance  of  the  city  in  the 
history  of  painting,  while  Jakob  Burckhardt  and  Friedrich  Nietzsche 
have  added  new  lustre  to  the  ancient  fame  of  its  university. 

Basel  possesses  two  railway  stations,  that  of  the  Badische 
Railway,  and  the  imposing  new  structure  of  the  Swiss  Federal 
Railways  in  Great-Basel,  into  which  the  lines  of  the  left  Rhine- 
bank  and  of  Switzerland  discharge  their  human  freight.  In  the 
station  of  the  Federal  Railways  stands  the  Gothard  express  ready 
for  its  southward  journey.  We  enter,  and  soon  the  city  is  left 
behind  us,  the  while  the  valley  of  the  Birse,  through  which  flows 
the  stream  of  the  same  name,  gradually  unrolls  before  our  gaze. 
Shortly  before  we  traverse  the  Birse  itself,  not  far  distant  from 
the  line  of  the  railway,  stands  an  unpretentious  little  chapel 
erected  as  a  memorial  to  the  heroic  stand  taken  by  the  Swiss 
in  the  battle  of  St.  Jakob  on  the  Birse,  in  the  year  1444.  On  that 
eventful    day,  from  morn  till  eve,  1500  valiant  allies  held  their 
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ground  against  a  superior  force  of  the  French  numbering  over 
twenty  times  their  strength.  When  night  fell,  this  rash  yet  daunt- 
less band,  defying  death  with  the  cry:  "Our  souls  to  God,  our 
bodies  to  the  Armagnacs",  were  annihilated  almost  to  the  last 
man.  But  this  sacrifice  of  the  heroes  of  St.  Jakob  resulted  in  the 
retirement  of  the  Count  of  Armagnac's  rapacious  mercenaries.  — 
To  the  left,  a- 
cross  the  Rhine, 
rise  the  south- 
ernmost spurs 
of  the  Black 
Forest.  Rapidly 
passingM  uttenz 
the  train  soon 
arrives  at  Prat- 
teln,  from  where 
the  line  to  Zu- 
rich diverges  in 
aneasterlydirec- 
tion,  while  ours, 
the  line  to  Lu- 
cerne ,  contin- 
ues southward. 
Soon  Z./>5M  ap- 
pears, embed- 
ded in  the  green 

of  groved 

heights,  the  chief  town  of  the  Canton  of  Rural  Basel,  containing 
an  armory  for  infantry  and  a  engineering  corps.  It  was  here 
that  Georg  Herwegh,  the  German  poet  of  politics,  found  an 
asylum,  and  where  he  lies  buried. 

The  gradient  now  becomes  steeper,  and  does  not  end  until 
the  train,  struggling  on  its  up-hill  path  through  the  ever  narrow- 
ing valley,  reaches  the  heights  of  the  Hauenstein  tunnel.  Now^^ 
after  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  completion  of  this 
tunnel,  and  the  technic  of  tunnelling  has  achieved  such  remark- 
able development,  the  question  of  lowering  the  level  of  the  tun- 
nel in  order  to  lessen  the  gradient  is  seriously  discussed. 


Lucerne,  Kapellbridge  and  Water  Tower. 
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The  train  leaves  the  tunnel,  and  the  traveller  commands  an 
enchanting  prospect —  the  valley  of  the  Aare  lies  before  him, 
and,  in  the  distance,  the  range  of  perpetual  snow-capped  giants 
of  the  Bernese  Oberland.  A  swift  glance  is  obtained  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Trimbach  below  us  to  the  right,  and  soon,  after  cross- 
ing the  Aare,  Olten,  a  thriving  industrial  town,  one  of  the  most 
important  railway  centres  of  Switzerland,  is  reached.  Here  inter- 
national lines  converge  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  On  the 
heights  south-east  of  the  town,  is  perched  the  Chateau  of  Sali, 
a  landmark  for  the  surrounding  country,  offering  to  the  visitor 
a  magnificent  panorama  and  well  earning  its  sobriquet  as  the 
"Rigi  of  the  Jura". 

Next,  after  a  few  minutes'  journey,  comes  the  old  citadel 
of  Aarburg,  defiantly  located  on  its  rugged  foundations.  At  this 
point  the  lines  for  Berne,  the  Swiss  capital,  and  for  Lucerne, 
diverge,  the  former  following  the  bed  of  the  Aare  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  the  latter  leaving  the  valley  towards  the  south- 
east, our  train  rumbling  along  by  the  side  of  a  tiny  stream  known 
as  the  Wigger.  Venerable  old  Zoflngen,  peaceful,  idyllic;  stately 
villages;  pleasing  hamlets  nestling  among  groves  and  meadows; 
orchards  with  luscious  fruit,  pass  in  rapid  succession.  At  Siirsee 
glitters  the  placid  mirror  of  Sempach's  lake,  along  whose  south- 
ern shore  the  railway  runs.  From  its  further  bank  beckon  the 
old  towers  and  decaying  fortifications  of  sturdy  Sempach,  a  name 
connected  with  one  of  the  most  memorable  military  feats  of  the 
ancient  Swiss.  Here,  in  1386,  the  arrogant  seigniors  of  the 
proud  Duke  Leopold,  of  Austria,  were  routed  by  a  determined 
band  of  scarcely  2000  brave  Swiss  peasants  among  whom,  as 
the  story  goes,  was  Arnold  von  Winkelried.  Swiftly  we  approach 
Lucerne,  crossing  the  Emme  above  its  confluence  with  the  Reuss. 
Already  we  may  discern  the  ancient  defences  of  the  city  upon 
the  elevation  to  the  left, —  a  few  short  tunnels,  and  we  steam 
slowly  into  the  great  station  of  lovely  Lucerne,  the  main  point 
of  departure  of  the  Gothard  Railway. 


c& 
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FROM  LUCERNE  TO  AIROLO. 

Tangled  in  a  skein  of  romance,  lore  and  legend,  at  the 
northeastern  end  of  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons,  re- 
nowned for  its  historical  associations  as  well  as  for  its  unparal- 
leled beauty,  there  where  the  emerald  Reuss  rapidly  rushes,  lies 
lovely  Lucerne,  once  an  unassuming  town  of  trade  and  mercan- 


Lucerne  and  Pilatus. 

tile  pursuits,  now  the  acknowledged  centre  of  Switzerland's  inters 
national  tourist  traffic.  Standing  for  the  first  time  upon  the  quays 
of  Lucerne  on  a  fine  evening  in  early  summer,  the  visitor  will 
be  completely  overpowered  by  the  indescribable  enchantment  and 
charm  of  the  fairy  landscape.  Before  one  glistens  the  bosom  of 
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the  scintillating  lake ;  to  the  right  sombre  Pilatus  towers  threat- 
eningly; to  the  left  above  verdant  fields,  rises  the  renowned 
Rigi  crowned  with  its  dazzling  white  hotels ;  while  between 
penetrates  an  army  of  mighty  peaks  that  gleam  forth  across 
abyss  and  chasm,  over  hill  and  dale,  like  giant  beacons  destined 
to  communicate  enlightenment  to  the  children  of  men  marvelling 
in  silence  at  the  wonder  of  Nature's  glories. 

Lucerne  is  the  tourist  centre  par  excellence  !  It  is  the  goal 
of  sight-seers  who  [swarm  into  Switzerland  from  all  climes 
to  participate  in  the  brilliant  season  lasting  from  Spring  until 
Autumn.  Representatives  of  all  the  cultured  nations  of  the  world 
people  the  palatial  hotels.  Lucerne,  in  a  great  measure,  owes  .its 
rapid  growth  as  a  renowned  international  playground  to  the 
Gothard  Railway. 

A  strange  contrast  to  the  kaleidoscopic  life  of  modern  Lucerne 
is  presented  by  the  old  town,  extending  along  the  banks  of  the 
Reuss  to  the  foot  of  the  Gutsch ;  for  this  part  of  the  city  bears 
the  burden  of  centuries  upon  its  shoulders  and  has  much  to 
relate  of  the  origin,  development  and  prosperity  of  the  ancient 
Swiss  Confederation,  of  its  hazardous  struggles  against  enemies 
from  within  and  without,  and  of  its  ultimate  glorious  victor- 
ies against  the  craven  foes  of  Freedom,  The  Water-tower,  the 
wooden-roofed  Kapell-bridge  dating  from  the  XIV^^  century,  built 
in  a  broken  line  across  the  Reuss,  and  the  stone-crowned  Musegg, 
with  its  gray  battlements,  all  distinctive  features  of  the  city,  unite 
in  imparting  to  Lucerne  its  historical  character. 

The  town  is  rich  in  remarkable  structures  and  objects  of  in- 
terest deserving  of  careful  notice.  The  old  Rathaus,  the  Hof- 
kirche  (St.  Leodegar's)  and  the  valuable  collections  in  the  Inter- 
national Peace  and  War  Museum,  rivet  the  attention  of  all  vis- 
itors. No  stranger  leaves  Lucerne  without  seeing  the  famous 
Lion  of  Lucerne,  that  heroic  memorial  executed  by  the  sculptor 
Ahorn,  of  Constance,  after  a  model  by  the  noted  Danish  artist, 
Thorwaldsen,  in  memory  of  the  Swiss  guards  who  fell  defend- 
ing the  Tuileries  in  1792. 

But  pause  he  who  may !  We  now  commence  our  journey 
through  the  Alps  to  the  South,  to  Italy,  our  land  of  longing,  the 
country  of  our  golden  dreams. 
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The  Gothard  Railway  crosses  an  audaciously  built  bridge 
spanning  the  crystal  Reuss,  pushes  into  the  long  tunnel  through 
the  row  of  hills  that  segrate  Lucerne  from  the  more  level  fields 
beyond,  and  again  greets  the  sun  at  the  shore  of  the  eastern 
estuary  of  the  lake.  Thence  it  curves  toward  northeast,  where 
we  are  offered  a  gorgeous  sight  of  the  flourishing  fruit-laden 
orchards  of  Meggen,  of  the  trim  farm-houses  dotted  about  the 
meadows  and  of  fair  estates  bordering  on  the  blue  waters  of 


The  "Lion  of  Lucerne". 

the  azure  lake,  all  combining  to  impress  one  with  the  quiet  af- 
fluence of  this  section.  From  above  the  orchard  across  the  bay 
rises  the  church  tower  of  Greppen,  while  in  the  background 
soars  the  mighty  western  slope  of  the  Rigi  on  whose  upper- 
most ridge  we  perceive  dimly  the  smoke  of  the  Rigi  railway- 
train  striving  towards  the  summit.  To  the  southwest  our  gaze 
is  held  by  our  friends,  the  lofty  snow-mountains  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland. 

At  the  end  of  the  bay  lies  Kfissnacht,  nestling  in  a  famous 
region  where  fact  strives  with   fiction  for  mastery  and  history 
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mingles  with  legend.  The  poesy  and  charm  of  Schiller's  genius 
have  adorned  the  elevation  between  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Forest 
Cantons  and  that  of  Zug,  for  here  stands  Tell's  Chapel  which 
firm  faith  has  erected  in  memory  of  that  hero.  Here,  too,  is  the 
"hohle  Gasse",  the  "hollow  lane"  where  Tell  awaited  the  com- 
ing of  the  tyrant,  Gessler. 

In  a  few  moments  more  we  are  greeted  by  the  sight  of  the 
witching  Lake  of  Zug,  into  whose  lucid  depths  we  gaze  through 

the  foliage  of  a  de- 
clivity near  Immensee. 
Yonder,  between  or- 
chards and  chestnut 
groves,  lies  the  vil- 
lage of  Walchwil,  and, 
at  the  southernmost 
end  of  the  lake,  the 
country-town  of  Arth 
with  its  trim  church 
and  Capuchine  clois- 
ter. Continuing  along 
the  northern  spur  of 
the  Rigi,  we  look  down 
upon  the  green  mead- 
ows of  the  valley 
dotted  here  and  there 
with  tiny  chalets,  and 
upwards  to  where  the 
gradually  ascending 
slope  is  lost  in  a  maze 
of  boulders  that  broaden  out  across  the  valley  and  approach  the 
mountain  ridges  to  the  left.  Now  we  reach  the  scene  of  a  ter- 
rible mountain  catastrophe,  the  stone  avalanche  of  September  2"^, 
1806,  that  devastated  the  valley  of  Goldau,  destroyed  110  build- 
ings and  brought  death  to  457  persons. 

Nature,  n'er  pausing,  has  partially  covered  the  scene  of  her 
misdeed  with  vegetation.  On  this  spot,  among  a  number  of  other 
buildings,  stands  the  railroad  station  of  Artli-Goldaii,  animated 
the  entire  summer  with  crowds  of  tourists  of  all   nations  and 


The  "Hollow  Lane"  and  Tell's  Chapel. 
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Brunnen  and  the  Mythen. 

climes.  Here,  besides  the  line  from  Ziirich  leading  to  the  Got- 
hard,  the  line  of  the  South  East  Railway  converges,  descending 
to  Goldau  from  the  upper  lake  of  Zurich  and  Maria- Einsiedeln, 
a  far-famed  place  of  pilgrimage.  In  the  opposite  direction,  the 
Arth-Rigi  Railway  ascends  in  17*  hours  to  the  summit  of  the  re- 
nowned Rigi  with  its  celebrated  panoramic  vista. 

A  calm,  green  lake  partly  reduced  by  the  land-slip,  the 
Lowerzersee,  follows,  out  of  which  a  tiny  islet,  decked  with  its 
chapel  and  ruined  castle,  raises  its  scarred  head.  Seewen,  a  vil- 
lage at  the  end  of  the  lake,  also  suffered  from  the  catastrophe; 
the  water  forced  down  the  lake  swept  away  a  number  of  its 
dwellings  and  created  enormous  damage. 

To  the  left  is  Steinen,  a  charmingly  situated  old  village,  the 
traditional  home  of  Werner  Stauffacher,  one  of  the  three  who, 
on  the  meadow  of  the  Riitli,  swore  a  solemn  oath  to  free  the 
land  from  the  grip  of  its  tyrants.  As  a  memorial,  a  chapel  with 
interesting  frescoes,  has  been  erected. 
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Soon  the  valley  of  Schwyz,  dominated  by  the  two  character- 
istic rocky  peaks  of  the  Mythen,  opens  to  our  admiring  gaze. 
Schwyz  itself,  nestling  hard  by  the  foot  of  these  giants,  is  not 
visible  from  the  railway  station  at  Schwyz-Seewen,  but  may  be 
reached  in  but  a  few  minutes  by  an  electric  tramway. 

Schwyz  furnishes  the  classic  field  for  the  history  of  Swiss 
independence.    As  a  member  of  the  original  Confederation,  it 

exercised  not  only  a  strong 
influence  in  early  times, 
d  even  in  latter  peri- 
ods, but  gave  to  the 
Federation  its  later 
name  as  well  as 
its  colours  and  coat 
of  arms,  the  white 
cross  on  a  field  of 
red.  The  original 
"Bundesbrief",  the 
perpetual  alliance 
of  August  1^  1291, 
that  honoured  doc- 
ument which  forms 
the  keystone  of  the 
Swiss  Confedera- 
tion, is  still  pre- 
served in  the  hoary 
archives  of  its  Rat- 
haus ,  or  council 
hall. 

Describing  a 
curve,  the  railway 
leaves  its  easterly  direction  and  turns  southward  towards  the 
Gothard,  and  soon  we  again  perceive  the  gleam  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons,  or  as  it  is  briefly  called,  the  Lake 
of  Lucerne,  which  we  left  behind  at  Kiissnacht.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  have  arrived  at  the  uppermost  estuary,  the  Urner- 
see,  embedded  in  the  Heaven-kissing  hills  between  Brunnen  and 
Fliielen.    Brunnen,   in   a   commanding  position   at  the   bend   of 


The  Schiller  Stone. 
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the  lake,  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  resorts  along  its  lovely 
borders. 

Previous  to  entering  a  number  of  galleries  and  tunnels,  we 
take  the  opportunity  of  casting  a  glance  across  at  the  opposite 
shore.  At  the  promontory  formed  by  the  bend  of  the  lake  a 
rock  rises  sheer  out  of  the  waters  upon  which  is  inscribed  in 
letters  of  gold : 

Dem  Sanger  Tells 

F.  Schiller 

Die  Urkantone 

1859 

(To  Tell's  Poet,  Friedrich  Schiller,  by  the  original  Swiss  Cantons, 
1859.) 

At  the  foot  of  beetling  crags,  not  far  distant  from  the  Schiller 
monument,  lies  the  little  meadow  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Swiss,  the  Riitli,  that  spot  where  the  first  oath   of  Swiss  inde- 


Sisikon  and  Urirotstock. 
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pendence  was  taken.  When,  some  years  ago,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  speculators  to  seize  it  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an 
hotel,  a  cry  of  dismay  arose,  and  the  Swiss  school  children  col- 
lected a  sum  sufficient  not  only  to  save  the  property  but  to  per- 
petuate it  as  an  inalienable  historical  heritage. 

Rapidly  the  train  proceeds  through  the  galleries.  Shafts  of 
dazzling  light  swiftly  appear  through  the  openings  towards  the 
lake,  only  to  vanish  again  immediately,  for  the  distance  between 
the  numerous  stone-cuttings  is  too  short  to  permit  of  an  unob- 
structed view  of  the  bewitching  district  in  its  entirety.    Near  the 


Tell's  Chapel. 

station  of  Sisikon,  the  train  passes  close  to  the  spot  where  Tell 
is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  boat  of  the  Landvogt,  now 
marked  by  a  small  chapel. 

Commencing  at  Fliielen,  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  the  line 
traverses  the  level  lower  part  of  the  Reuss  valley.  To  the  left, 
snuggling  against  the  "Bannberg",  lies  ALtdorf,  the  chief  town  of 
Uri,  the  latter  noted  as  the  home  of  William  Tell,  the  former  as 
the  scene  of  the  celebrated  legendary  exploit  of  the  apple.    For 
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Fluelen  with  the  Bristenstock, 

this  reason  the  gifted  inhabitants  produce  each  summer  a  series 
of  performances  of  Schiller's  well  known  drama  of  freedom,  evok- 
ing the  admiration  and  applause  of  both  native  and  stranger  who 
may  have  the  good  fortune  to  witness  the  spectacle. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Alpine  roads,  the  Klatisen- 
strasse,  leads  through  the  Schdchen  valley,  extending  eastward 
from  Altdorf,  past  the  slopes  of  the  Windgelle,  the  Scheerhorn 
and  the  massive  Todi  into  the  valley  of  Glarus. 

But  on,  on  to  the  Gothard !  Leaving  on  the  right  the  church  and 
ruined  castle  of  Attinghausen,  on  the  left  Schattdorf  and  Bozlingen, 
the  place  where  the  citizens  of  Uri  hold  their  open  air  legislative 
meetings,  their  "Landsgemeinde",  we  arrive  at  Erstfeld,  where,  prop- 
erly speaking,  the  mountain  railway  line  begins  its  labourious  as-, 
cent.  Behind  the  village  of  Erstfeld,  there  where  rugged  boulders 
rise  to  lofty  heights,  we  peer  into  a  high  mountain  valley,  impress- 
ive in  its  wild  grandeur,  the  Valley  of  Erstfeld,  where  the  tortuous 
Schlossberg  glacier  slumbers  below  the  protecting  snow-peaks. 
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Not  rapidly,  as  heretofore,  but  with  measured  tread,  with  al- 
most human  sighs  and  groans  from  the  locomotive,  we  make  our 
way,  now  up  the  slopes  of  Silenen,  now  amongst  the  confusion  of 
approaching  mountains.  The  mighty  pyramid  of  the  Bristenstock 
rises  above  its  neighbours  and  commands  the  entire  valley  of  the 
Reuss ;  to  the  left  looms  up  the  wild  tangle  of  the  Windgelle. 

How  tiny  the  houses  erected  by  man  there  in  the  depths 
of  the  valley  appear,  how  minute  the  dwellings  on  the  sides  of 
lofty  hills ;  small,  too,  the  ruined  castle  at  Silenen  !  It  is  appar- 
ent that  the  track  has  ascended  considerably,  for  we  struggle 
along  far  above  the  road,  the  houses  and  even  above  the  church 
tower  of  Amsteg,  crossing  the  gorge  of  the  Kerstelen,  whose 
brook  foams  from  out  of  the  Maderana  valley,  over  a  bridge 
with  steeple-high  supports.  Soon  after  passing  this  daring  span, 
the  line  pierces  the  foot  of  the  Bristenstock  by  means  of  two 
tunnels.  Tunnels  through  peaceful  grass-grown  slopes  ?  we  ask, 
only  to  learn  that  Dame  Nature  is  not  always  as  harmless  in 
this  quarter  as  she  may  appear,  for  we  are  in  the  district  of 
avalanches  that  come  crashing  down  from  above,  so,  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure,  we  lie  in  the  lap  of  old  Father  Bristenstock 
who  thus  shelters  the  railway  from  possible  mishaps. 

Following  comes  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sections  of 
the  railway,  the  bridge  over  the  roaring  Reuss  at  Inschi  and  the 
stretch  along  the  narrow  terrace  upon  which  the  railway  and  the 
high-road  dispute  the  right  of  way,  and  where  frothing  milk-white 
torrents  plunge  headlong  over  steep  precipices. 

At  Gurtnellen  the  valley  seems  to  close  in,  the  lofty  sides 
afford  no  hold  for  the  line  of  railway,  and  the  builders  were 
obliged  to  seek  room  inside  the  mountain  itself.  We  now  enter 
the  first  of  the  loop-tunnels  of  which  there  are  three  on  the 
north  side,  the  Pfaffensprung  tunnel.  Ascending  in  a  wide  curve, 
the  railway  bends  about  the  rocky  heights ;  we  lose  all  sense  of 
locality,  until,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  day,  we  become  aware  that, 
while  we  have  made  no  forward  progress  into  the  valley,  we 
are,  however,  at  an  elevation  at  least  115  feet  above  our  previ- 
ous position.  Soon  the  line  crosses,  for  the  first  time,  the  wild 
Meienreuss,  that  comes  tumbling  out  of  the  Meien  valley.  But 
see !   High  above  us,  from  its  dizzy  eyry,  the  church  of  Wassen 
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looks  down  into  the  valley.  Another  bridge  across  the  Reuss, 
then  the  loop-tunnel  of  Wattingen,  viaducts,  more  bridges  and 
galleries,  higher  and  higher  we  mount,  until  at  last  we  reach 
the  station  at  Wassen,  and  the  little  church  is  directly  on  our 
level  at  the  right.  Now  we  cross  the  Meienreuss  for  the  second 
time  by  means  of  a  dizzy  bridge,  straightway  entering  the  moun- 
tain again  through  the  Leggistein,  another  loop-tunnel,  after  which 


The  St.  Gothard  Railway  at  Wassen. 

we  again  cross  our  old  acquaintance,  the  Meienreuss.  And  now 
comes  the  greatest  surprise  of  the  entire  journey,  for  lo !  the 
church  of  Wassen  and  its  tiny  village  lie  directly  below  us !  We 
gaze  in  astonishment  at  the  circuitous  path  of  the  railway  that 
little  by  little  has  wound  its  tortuous  way  up  to  its  present  ele- 
vation,—  the  culmination  of  the  intrepid  engineering  skill  that 
has  overcome  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  of  construction. 
The  long  Naxberg  tunnel  follows,  then  a  bridge  over  the  gorge 
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of  the  Goschenenreuss   and   the  train  comes  to  a  standstill  at 
Goschenen,  the  northern  entrance  to  the  monster  tunnel. 

Scarcely  is  the  train  again  in  motion  when  we  see  the  Reuss 
to  the  right,  raging  and  snorting  as  if  angry  at  the  recollection  of 


Goschenen  and  the  Damma  Glacier. 

the  time  when  it  was  harnessed  to  help  in  boring  through  the 
mass  of  rock.  We  now  enter  the  famous  Gothard  tunnel,  9^/4  miles 
in  length,  and  exceeded  only  by  that  of  the  Simplon.  The  time 
of  passage  varies  from  sixteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Its  central 
point  is  3,785  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thousand  feet  sheer 
above  us  on  the  mountain  lies  Andermatt,  while  3,500  feet  above 
this  man-made  mountain  passage  we  are  now  traversing,  in  a 
high  valley  of  the  Gothard,  is  lodged  a  lake,  the  Sellasee. 

Out  of  the  darkness  that  has  surrounded  us,  we  emerge  sud- 
denly into  the  bright  light  of  day.  There  above  the  house-tops 
of  Airolo  stands  the  first  Campanile,  or  bell-tower,  a  welcoming 
and  certain  signal  of  our  proximity  to  the  South. 
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THE  ALPINE  PASSAGE. 


Although  the  Gothard  pass,  the  old  mountain  road,  was  rele- 
gated to  second  place  by  the  railway,  there  still  remain  thou- 
sands of  travellers  who  annually  ascend  the  old  road  from  whose 
heights        streams 


commence 
career,   and, 
ing 


their 
flow- 
thence  from 
the  water-shed  in 
all  directions,  ulti- 
mately reach  dif- 
ferent distant  seas. 
At  the  point 
where  the  railway 
enters  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  in  the 
Schollenen  gorge 
by  the  side  of  the 
tossing  Reuss,  the 
mountainroadcom- 
mences.  Steep,  al- 
most perpendicular 
granite  boulders 
rise  on  either  side, 
uncultivated,  deso- 
late, bare.  Labouri- 
ously  upward  toils 
the  road  to  the  awe- 
inspiring  Devil's 
Bridge,  where  a  Russian  Cross  in  the  face  of  the  rock  above  the 
rushing  river  commemorates  this  scene  of  a  fierce  battle  between 
Lecourbe  and  Suwarow,  in  1799,  when  the  French  and  Russian 
armies  waged  desperate  combat  for  possession  of  the  pass. 


The  Devil's  Bridge. 
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At  the  appropriately  named  Devil's  Bridge  the  world  seems 
to  end.  The  Reuss  has  strength  to  force  its  way  through  a  nar- 
row cliff  formerly  spanned  by  a  bridge  supported  by  chains,  the 
old  Gothard  way,  until  in  1707,  Morettini,  of  Ticino,  blasted  out 
a  gallery  210  feet  long  beyond  the  Devil's  Bridge  in  order  to 
gain  the  broad  and  grassy,  yet  almost  treeless  Urseren  valley. 
Before  us  is  Andermatt,  where  the  Gothard  route  crosses  that 
from  Valais  which  leads  over  the  Furka  and  the  Oberalp  into 
Graubiinden.  Here,  too,  is  the  cantonment  of  the  Gothard  troops. 

From  Hospenthal,  with  its  ruined  castle,  the  road  ascends 
through  a  bleak,  dreary  and  rocky  district  to  the  eminence  of 
the  pass  itself.  There  by  the  sfde  of  two  tiny  lakes,  often  frozen 
even  in  the  midst  of  summer,  6,800  feet  above  tide-water,  lies 
the  Gothard  Hospice,  prized  by  wanderers  since  the  middle  ages 
as  a  place  of  refuge  and  safety  against  the  treacherous  elements 
and  dangers  of  the  desolate  heights.  From  here  the  waters  take 
their  course  towards  the  South,  and  the  road,  following  the  same 
direction  past  the  precipitous  declivity  of  the  Val  Tremola,  twists 
and  turns  in  crazy  convolutions,  passing  water-falls  and  mountain- 
shelters,  until  it  reaches  Airolo,  in  the  valley  below. 

Eight  hours  was  the  time  required  formerly  to  make  the 
journey  from  Goschenen  over  the  pass  provided  the  weather 
was  favourable ;  in  bad  weather  the  passage  was  a  risk  that 
caused  the  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  lives.  To-day,  after  a  short 
trip  by  means  of  the  tunnel,  the  elevated  valley  of  Ticino  is 
reached  whose  streams  rush  downward  towards  Italy. 
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FROM  AIROLO  TO  MILAN. 

Frequently  when  the  bleak  gorge  of  Goschenen  is  threatened 
by  gray  clouds,  when  rain-drops  patter  or  the  wild  wind  whirls 
the  falling  flakes  of  snow,  across  the  pass  in  the  green  valley  of 
Airolo  the  streaming  sun  scatters  his  glad  rays  over  the  verdant 
slopes.  Here  the  water  shed  of  the  Alps  is  behind  us,  a  mild  zone 


Airolo  and  the  Bedretto  Valley. 

makes  its  balmy  presence  felt.  A  different  language,  soft  and  melo- 
dic, greets  our  ear  as  the  train  comes  to  a  stop  at  Airolo.  Still  on 
Swiss  soil,  we  are,  nevertheless,  in  a  district  where  Italian  is  spoken. 
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Shortly  past  Airolo,  the  train  rushes  through  the  magnificent 
gorge  of  Stalvedro,  whose  sides  resemble  the  walls  of  some  huge 
stronghold.  The  treeless  valleys  of  Piotta  and  Quinto  follow.  At 
Rodi-Fiesso  the  sides  of  the  valley  converge,  the  train  creeping 
through  the  splendid  narrow  pass  of  Daziogmnde,  and  the  loop- 
tunnels  of  Freggio  and  Prato,  down  to  Faido,  the  chief  town  of 
the  wider  Livinen  valley.  Of  the  many  cascades  that  here  abound 
the  most  beautiful  are  those  of  Piumogna  and  Gribiasca,  lurch- 
ing down  upon  the  right.  The  first  mulberry  trees  grow  at  Faido, 
gradually  other  leafy  trees  appear  and  mingle  with  the  green  of 
the  pines  on  the  hill-sides. 

On  the  pinnacles  perch  picturesque  hamlets,  with  churches 
that  appear  to  have  been  pushed  as  far  out  as  possible  on  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  rocky  ridges  upon  which  they  rest.  The 
valley  closes  in  anew.  Below  Lavorgo,  the  line  traverses  two 
loop-tunnels,  one  directly  above  the  other,  those  of  Piano  Tondo 
and  Travi,  crosses  bridges  and  viaducts  through  the  notch  of 
Biaschina  down  into  the  basin  of  Giornico,  a  stretch  of  railway 
which  required  the  keenest  perception  and  brilliancy  in  execu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  daring  engineers  who  constructed  it.  An 
ancient  church  in  pure  Romanesque,  San  Nicolao,  cascades  on 
both  sides  of  the  railway  and  then  the  first  vineyards,  whose 
vines  are  trained  over  horizontal  trellises,  together  with  the  first 
tiny  corn-field,—  forerunners  of  Italy's  clime, —  follow  in  rapid 
succession. 

Gliding  by  the  entrance  to  the  Blenio  valley,  through  which 
the  Lukmanier  pass  leads  to  Graubiinden,  Biasca  is  reached,  and 
the  mountainous  part  of  our  journey  is  completed.  Opposite  the 
station  leaps  the  torrent  of  Froda,  bounding  down  to  the  valley. 
High  above,  a  bridge  crosses  the  falls  leading  to  the  shrine  of 
the  holy  Petronilla  glued  to  the  dizzy  eminence. 

From  here  extends  the  level  valley  of  Ticino,  visited  in  former 
years  by  devastating  inundations.  The  railway  line  closely  follows 
the  left  slope,  at  the  base  of  which  the  granite  quarries  of  Osogno, 
Claro  and  Castione  furnish  numberless  trainloads  which  are  car- 
ried by  the  Gothard  Railway  to  the  cities  north  of  the  Alps.  To 
the  left  of  the  station  at  Castione  we  perceive  the  entrance  to 
another  wide  valley,  that  of  Mesolcina,  through  which  the  road 
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to  the  Bernhardine  ascends  on  its  way  to  Thusis.  Near  its  con- 
vergence with  the  Ticino,  the  Moesa,  a  stream  that  bubbles  out 
of  that  valley,  is  crossed ;  historical  Arbedo  is  left  behind  to  the 
left,  and  soon  the  train  reaches  BelUnzona,   the   capital  of   the 


The  Gothard  Railway  at  Giornico. 

Canton  Ticino,  partly  surrounded  by  protecting  gray  walls,  while 
from  above  lower  the  battlements  of  the  three  mighty  strong- 
holds, "Uri",  "Schwyz"  and  "Unterwalden". 

Until  the  close  of  the  XV*^**  century  Bellinzona  belonged  to 
the  Duchy  of  Milan  and  for  a  long  period,  by  reason  of  its  fa- 
vourable location  as  a  key  to  the  end  of  the  valley,  served  as  a 
firm  bulwark  against  the  onslaughts  of  Germanic  warriors.  On 
the  principal  church  of  the  town  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  ducal 
house  of  Visconti  still  holds  its  place  as  a  memento  of  the 
Milanese  sovereignty.  The  appellations  of  the  three  castles  origi- 
nate from  the  time  when  the  landgraves  of  the  three  districts 
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of  the  same  name  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  ruled  the  lower  Ticino 
valley  from  these  proud  and  ancient  halls. 

Luxuriant  vegetation  and  blossoming  gardens,  rich  in  the 
fulness  of  bloom,  encircle  the  city,  in  the  vineyards  the  grape 
clings  and  climbs,  above  on  the  steeps,  the  mulberry  stands  in 
serried  ranks,  the  corn  in  the  fields,  opening  its  yellow  ears, 
hears  our  exultant  cry  of  contentment,  "Oh,  beauteous  land- 
scape ;  Italy,  lovely  Italy  must  be  nigh  !" 


Bellinzona. 


The  train,  now  heading  towards  Milan,  leaves  the  bed  of 
the  valley  at  Giiibiasco,  and  strives  upward  through  groves  of 
chestnuts,  along  the  slopes  of  Monte  Ceneri,  where  a  wonderful 
retrospect  is  afforded  of  the  seemingly  fortified  Bellinzona  and 
its  surrounding  mountains.  There  at  the  right  shimmer  the  wa- 
ters of  a  lake,  the  northern  uppermost  arm  of  Lake  Maggiore, 
and  there  on  yonder  shore  lies  languorous  Locarno,  a  town  of 
villas. 

Swiftly  the  pleasing  prospect  disappears  from  view  as  we 
enter  the  Monte  Ceneri  tunnel,  about  a  mile  long,  and  reach  the 
delightful  valley  of  Agno,  that,  gradually  descending,  is  held  in 


check  by  an  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano.  Fresh  blossoming 
meadows  by  the  sides  of  swiftly  moving  streams  alternate  with 
the  luxuriant  vegetation ;  here  and  there  a  glimpse  may  be  ob- 
tained of  friendly  country-houses  and  villages  with  white  church 
towers  half  hidden  in  the  green. 

Still  another  tunnel,  and  upon  our  exit  we  are  at  Lugano, 
whose  railway  station  lies  far  above  the  town  itself.  We  gaze 
entranced  upon  the  sea  of  houses  lying  at  our  feet  and  beyond 
at  the  azure  depths  of  the  lake,  its  verdant  shores  dazzling  in 
all  the  luxurious  splendour  of  a  southern  Alpine  clime.  Over 
this  sun-blessed  land  a  profound,  warm  beauty  hovers,  bestow- 
ing upon  it  a  strange  and  magic   charm.    Scattered   along  the 
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Lugano. 

banks  of  the  lake  smiling  villages  and  country-seats  peep  out 
from  their  gardens,  their  vineyards  or  groves  of  chestnut  trees, 
and  to  the  south  wooded  San  Salvatore  rears  its  disdainful  head. 
A  funicular  railway  draws  the  visitor  to  its  frequented  summit 
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where  advantage  may  be  taken  of  its  commanding  view.  There, 
across  the  lake,  we  behold  Monte  Caprino,  to  its  right  Monte 
Generoso  and  to  its  left  Monte  Bre,  decked  from  head  to  foot 
with  villas  and  hamlets.  From  the  north,  the  range  of  Alps, 
with  the  prominent  peaks  of  Camoghe  and  Sasso  Grande,  greet 
us  majestically. 

Thanks  to  its  indescribably  beautiful  situation  and  its  de- 
lightful climate,  Lugano  ranks  as  one  of  the  first  health-resorts 
of  Switzerland  where,  in  Spring  and  Autumn,  it  stirs  with  the 
activity  of  guests  from  all  nations.   Although  Swiss  in  nationality, 


Morcote  (Lake  of  Lugano). 

its  old  town  bears  true  Italian  characteristics.  The  inhabitants 
say  of  themselves:  "In  disposition  Italian,  at  heart  we  are  Swiss". 
Proof  that  the  fine-arts  were  cultivated  since  ancient  times  is  forth- 
coming by  the  exhibition  of  a  number  of  art  works,  among  them 
being  the  large  fresco,  the  Passion,  by  Bernardino  Luino,  in  the 
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Church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angioli,  the  marble  ornamentation 
of  the  fa9ade  of  the  Cathedral  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  statues  by 
Vincenzo  Vela  and  other  celebrated  masters.  Thus  a  fund  of 
fine-art  and  culture  contributes  to  the  pleasures  of  a  stay  in  this 
veritable  earthly  paradise. 


Oria  (Lake  of  Lugano). 

Hastening  to  the  South,  the  Gothard  express,  gradually  de- 
scending, encircles  Lugano,  and  passing  the  base  of  San  Salva- 
tore,  skirts  the  estuary  at  Melide  crossed  by  an  embankment,  in 
order  to  reach  the  left  shore,  the  end  of  the  lake,  and  Capolago, 
the  starting  point  of  the  cog-wheel  railway  ascending  Monte 
Generoso,  where  one  of  the  finest  views  in  all  Switzerland  may 
be  obtained. 

Through  the  rich  hilly  tracts  of  Mendrisio  along  the  south- 
ern foot  of  the  Alps  we  speed,  the  mountains  ever  receding. 
The  picturesquely  grouped  villages,  the  clustering  vines,  the  va- 
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negated  coloured  villas,  and  the  lofty,  sombre  cypress  trees  all 
characterize  Italy,  whose  charm,  warmth  and  wealth  of  colour  fas- 
cinate us  the  more  strangely  as  the  impression  left  by  the  inex- 
orable Alpine  world  has  not  yet  been  effaced. 

Soon  we  leave  behind  us  Mendrisio,  Balerna  and  the  last 
short  tunnel  at  Coldrerio,  and  at  Chiasso,  reach  both  the  ter- 
minus of  the  St.  Gothard  Railway  and  the  boundary  line  sever- 
ing Switzerland  and  Italy. 

Through  the  tunnel  of  Monte  Olimpino :  and  Italy,  with  its 
ever-changing  scenery,  lies  before  us ;  Como,  surrounded  by  villas, 
nestles  on  its  lovely  lake.  Majestically  the  rounded  dome  of  its 
cathedral  proclaims  to  us  our  arrival  in  the  ancient  abode  of 
Art,  in  the  land  of  those  masterly  conceptions  that  open  wide 
the  portale  to  all  that  is  highest,  truest  and  purest  in  artistic  en- 
joyment. 

A  short  stop,  after  which  we  proceed  through  an  intricacy 
of  moraine  hills  and  snug  valleys  out  into  the  plain  towards 
Lombardy's  chief  city.  ''Milano^\  the  welcome  cry  resounds  on 
eager  ears,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  celebrated  ancient  seat 
of  neo-Latin  culture,  in  the  intellectual  and  economic  centre  of 
Italy's  thriving  kingdom,  whence  the  stream  of  traffic  which  has 
found  its  way  from  North  to  South  over  the  St.  Gothard  Rail- 
way is  now  diverted  throughout  the  entire  country. 
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THE  UPPER  ITALIAN  LAKES. 

Upon  our  journey  to  Milan,  we  passed  all  too  quickly  the 
beautiful  Lake  of  Lugano,  but  now  we  have  an  opportunity  more 
minutely  to  regard  its  gleaming  shores  as  well  as  those  of  the 
two  other  upper  Italian  lakes,  so  rich  in  natural  beauties  lavished 
upon  them  that  they  form  a  topic  .of  conversation  in  many  lands. 


Locarno,  Madonna  del  Sasso. 


Let  us  select  Bellinzona  as  our  point  of  departure,  and  jour- 
ney along  the  western  branch  line  of  the  St.  Gothard  Railway 
via  Giubiasco  and  the  Ticino  valley  to  Locarno  on  Lake  Mag- 
giore,   "The  Nice  of  Switzerland",  as  it  is  styled  by  reason  of 
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its  mild  climate,  extending  over  a  green,  hilly  slope,  and,  with 
its  suburbs,  gorgeous  gardens  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  rival- 
ling the  favourite  spots  of  the  Riviera  and  the  terraces  of  Naples. 
Picturesquely  located  above  the  town,  lies  the  noted  pilgrimage 
chapel  of  Madonna  del  Sasso,  reached  by  a  funicular  railway. 
The  wild  valleys  cutting  into  the  mountains  form  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  enchanting  surroundings  of  the  town,  which,  by  rea- 
son of  its  well  sheltered  position,  is  popular  as  a  winter  resort 
and  visited,  too,  by  those  having  pulmonary  complaints. 

A  favourite  excursion  from  Locarno  is  that  to  Bignasco,  a  fre- 
quented health  resort  in  the  Maggia  valley,  reached  by  an  elec- 
tric line.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  valley  in  the  vast  sea  of 
Italian,  lies  a  remarkable  island  of  German,  the  village  of  Gurin 
(Bosco)  where,  in  spite  of  its  intimacy  with  the  Italian  speaking 
Canton  Ticino,  German  has  been  used,  even  idiomatically,  for 
the  past  six  centuries ! 

From  Bellinzona  still  another  line  of  the  Gothard  Railway  is 
launched,  that  branching  off  at  Cadenazzo,  following  the  left  bank 
of  Lake  Maggiore  to  the  South,  passing  across  the  Swiss  boun- 
dary to  Pino  and  Luino,  with  its  international  station.  From  this 
point,  those  intending  to  proceed  to  Turin  travel  with  the  Italian 
railways,  via  Laveno,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  lake  at  Sesto  Calende, 
but  the  traveller  who  yearns  to  become  more  familiar  with  the 
Borromean  Islands,  with  Pallanza,  Baveno  and  Stresa,  or  who 
desires  to  cross  the  Simplon  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  glides  by 
steamer  from  Luino  over  the  limpid  waters  upon  which  are  mir- 
rored the  majesty  of  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Simplon  summits. 

From  Luino,  too,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  towards  the 
east,  a  connecting  line  joins  Lake  Maggiore  with  that  of  Lugano 
and  the  latter  with  Lake  Como,  the  trip  offering  all  the  delights 
of  this  unrivalled  landscape.  To  Ponte  Tresa,  located  on  the  west- 
ern arm  of  the  strangely  shaped  Lake  of  Lugano,  runs  a  narrow- 
gauge  railway,  passing  through  the  shaded  valley  where  the 
blithe  Tresa,  emptying  out  of  the  lake,  ripples  along  and  sings 
its  happy  Song  of  the  South.  Arrived  at  Ponte  Tresa,  we  board 
the  steamer  and,  moving  through  the  almost  circular,  pond-like 
basin  and  the  Straight  of  Lavena,  reach  the  Bay  of  Agno  called 
after  the  town  of  the  same  name.   From  here  we  pass  Morcote, 
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resembling  an  Oriental  stronghold,  and  enter  the  main  arm  of 
the  lake  that,  near  the  cross-dike  of  Melide  and  somewhat 
south  of  Monte  Salvatore,  bears  northward  in  the  direction  of 
Lugano. 


Laveno  (Lago  Maggiore). 

Once  again  a  steamboat !  This  time  we  leave  languorous 
Lugano  and  traverse  the  eastern  arm  of  the  lake,  passing  the 
fore-land  of  Castagnola  and  the  town  of  Gandria  that  we  might 
easily  mistake  for  the  haunt  of  Algerian  pirates  in  spite  of  its 
peaceful  and  friendly  inhabitants,  Oria,  San  Mamette  and  the 
beautiful  valley  (Val  Solda),  when  we  reach  Porlezza  at  the 
end  of  Lugano's  lake.  Upon  the  southern  shore  of  this  bay,  be- 
yond the  Swiss  border,  lies  Santa  Margherita  from  where  a  fu- 
nicular railway  climbs  to  the  top  of  Belvedere  di  Lanzo.  The 
narrow-gauge  railway  from  Porlezza  carries  us  through  pretty 
meadows   finally  crossing  the   steep   descent  to   Menaggio,    on 
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Como's  charming  lake,  from  where  the  steamboat  brings  us  to 
Como  itself  in  two  hours. 

Here  the  astonished  gaze  is  fixed  by  the  uninterrupted  se- 
quence of  magnificent  country-estates,  a  sight  that  cannot  be 
witnessed  in  such  splendour  on  the  banks  of  any  other  lake  or 
river  in  entire  Europe.  In  this  incomparably  beautiful  situation 
the  villas  of  refined  Milanese  and  of  affluent  foreigners  seem  to 


Lake  of  Como  and  Bellagio. 

vie  with  one  another  both  in  quiet  elegance  and  in  their  artistic 
utilisation  of  the  natural  pastoral  charms.  Como  thus  presents 
a  resplendent  picture  from  the  lake  and  smilingly  invites  us  to 
a  pleasurable  sojourn  provided  we  do  not  prefer  to  enter  the 
Gothard  express  for  Milan,  southward,  or  to  return  northward 
towards  Lugano  and  the  mountains. 
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Following  the  piercing  of  the  Gothard  came  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Simplon,  opening  still  another  highway  of  commerce 
to  the  world,  building  another  loom  of  activity  for  that  mighty 
shuttle  of  traffic  that  weaves  ceaselessly  to  and  fro,  unwearied, 
from  North  to  South,  from  South  to  North. 
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